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CAREFUL FOR HIM. 


“ Careful for Him ! and not unmarked thy care, 
Nor unforgotten has thy kindness been ; 
He doth remember thee! and, unaware, 
Thou art encircled by an arm unseen. 


“ Wouldst thou be spoken for unto the King ? 
Listen! He speaks in truth, in taith, to thee ; 

‘Think not a word, a look, so slight a thing, 
For thy least care, my child, is known to Me.’ 


“*Careful for Him!’ O, far, far-reaching thought! 
That care of thine soars to th’ eternal throne. 
The echo of thy word a seraph caught, 
And sweeter thrilled heaven’s song for that new tone! 


“Yet more, far dearer than an angel’s song 
Unto thy Father’s heart is prayer of thine ; 
When for another soul, thy pleadings strong, 
Strikes in Love’s harmony a chord divine. 


“And He is careful! All His care of thee 
Is closer, deeper far, than heart can know. 
Encircled by an arm thou canst not see, 
Trust then, and rest in Him who loves thee so.” 
—Selected. 


“ THE HOUSE OF THE LORD,” 
“ 1 was glad when they said unto me“ Let us go into 
the house of the Lord.” 

Thus sang David,—king, warrior, psalmist ,—re- 
joicing in the return of his people to Jerusalem, and 
to the religious ordinances which satisfied their souls. 
He spoke not only for his own people, he voiced the 
worshipfal impulse that seeks expression among all 
the peoples of the earth. The “throne of the Lord” 
is a house of many mansions. 


Do you recall the glories of the house which Sol- | 


omon built? He said, “ Behold I build an house to 
the name of the Lord my God, to dedicate it to him, 
and to barn before him sweet incense, and for the 
continual shewbread, and for the burnt offerings 
morning and evening, on the Sabbaths,and on the 
new moons, and on the solemn feasts of the Lord 
our God.” 

“ And the house which I build is great: for great 
is our God above all gods.” 

“ But who is able to build him a house, seeing the 
heaven and heaven of heavens cannot contain him? 
who am I then, that I should build him an house, 
save only to burn sacrifice before him?” 

“Send me now therefore a man cunning to work 
in gold, and in silver, and in brass and in iron, and 
in purple, and crimson, and blue, and that can skill 
to grave with the cunning men that are with me in 
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Judah and in Jerusalem, whom David my father did 
provide.” 

“For the house which I am about to build shall 
be wonderful great.” 

“Ah, to build, to build! That is the noblest art 
of all the arts ;” cried Michael Angelo, and put his 
hand to the work of Rome’s great house of the Lord. 
And so through all the centuries the thought of God 
has sought expression at the builder’s hand, in the 
glories of architectural art. It must be that this 
“ noblest art of all the arts,” whose mighty structures 
stir our minds to reverential thought, has its sanc- 
tioned place in the influences that lead and draw men 
upward toward God. 

But the house of the Lord does not wait for 
wrought stone to be piled toward Heaven, nor for 
the goldsmith’s art to adorn with beaten gold and 


| silver and brass. Was not this Solomon’s thought 





when he exclaimed, “ But who is able to build him 
a house, seeing the heaven and heaven of heavens 
cannot contain him? Who am I then, that I should 
build him a house, save only to burn sacrifice before 
him?” And in the progress of the race the burnt 
sacrifice has given place to mercy which becomes 
strength to the weak, and light to those who sit in 
darkness. Not architecture and not ritual can alone 
build a house of the Lord. That is the “house of 
the Lord” wherever sincere souls gather together to 
seek the divine illumination that lighteth every man 
that cometh into the world. It is good to quit our 
daily work for a season, to lay aside the pen or the 
needle or the the book or the plough, whatever it 
may be that fills our hours with pressing duties, and 
makes the days seem all too short for the many ac- 
tivities that clamor for our interest. It is good for 
us all, could we but know it, to meet in this stillness, 
to hear the lesson chosen to promote the spiritual 
life, to contribute, it may be, our thought or our 
aspiration, as seed-thought for the silence, and then 
“the windows of our souls to throw wide open” to 
the inshining of the Divine Light. Ifthe hour have 
for us no other good than this,—that we hold ourselves 
still, that we observe the decorum of a place set 
apart for religious contemplation, it is not in vain 
that we thus assemble. Then, it may be, that it is 
only at seasons appointed for the “ calmly gathered 
thought,” that we ever come face to face with our- 
selves. Alas for us, if the life of all the other hours 
of the week leaves us still so barren, so impoverished, 
that this one short hour becomes a time of restless 
dissatisfaction. Alas for us,if the week just past has 
not had in it enouzh of sunny hours, enough of loy- 
ing kindness received, enough of noble service given, 
enough of stimulating thought, enough of buoyant, 
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physical life, to start in our souls a psalm of thanks- 
giving. How has it been with us, since last we sat 
together here? The work that was ours to do— 
have we done it “ heartily, as unto the Lord?” Our 
pleasures—have we taken them holily? The sting- 
ing words that rose to our lips—were we able to keep 
them unspoken? The gentle courtesy that beautifies 
all our relations to each other—have we cherished it? 
And then, there is the forward look to engage our 
thought. There is the new week opening before us, 
with all its movements fresh and fair from out the 
infinite storehouse of the hereafter, moments waiting 
to be stamped with our joy or melancholy, our ac- 
tivity or idleness, our nobleness or meanness. Is it 
not good that we have this pause at its threshold to 
think of its possibilities; to make ourselves ready 
for the interesting, beautiful days that lie just ahead 
of us; to prepare ourselves for the divine service of 
these other days? 

I know it is the fashion of the world to call this 
hour of church assemblage the hour of “ divine ser- 
vice,” but to my mind this is not service, but should 
be the hour of preparation for divine service. To- 
rmoorrow, at this hour, we shall be engaged in divine 
service if we are doing with mind and might, what is 
clearly the duty of the hour. To human fathers and 
mothers, it is very sweet to receive the words of love 
and gratitude that well up in the hearts of their chil- 
dren ; but words are easy to speak, and they have but 
little value for fathers and mothers unless they are 
deeply rooted in that loyalty to parental guidance 
that makes the daily life a living testimony of love 
and gratitude. Believe me, it is not what we say or 


sing, in this hour of “ praises to the Heavenly King,” 
that moves the heart of our Heavenly Father ; it is 
yesterday’s lifeand to-morrow’s that is the test and 
measure of our loyalty to the Divine Guidance, the 
only way permitted us of service for our Heavenly 


Father. Learn-this now, beloved young people, ifthe 
lesson has not already been brought home to you, and 
life will take on new meaning and new beauty. Our 
work is lifted out of the region of drudgery, our joys 
are sanctified, if we make each day a day of divine 
service. There are times when life seems a labyrinth 
through whose mazes we cannot find our way; but I 
believe each human soul is held by an invisible 
thread, to the Divine Center, and that each day’s 
faithfulness reveals this guiding thread for the next. 
Happy is it for us, if we are able to feel ourselves 
in the house of the Lord, whenever we are called to- 
gether for a season of silence. For— 
“To the calmly gathered thought 

The innermost of truth is taught, 

The mystery dimly understood, 

That love of God is love of good, 

And, chiefly, its divinest trace 

In Him of Nazareth’s holy face ; 

That to be saved is only this,— 

Salvation from our selfishness, 

From more than elemental fire, 

The soul’s unsanctified desire, 

From sin itself, and not the pain 

That warns us of its chafing chain ; 

That worship’s deeper meaning lies 

In mercy, and not sacrifice, 
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Not proud humilities of sense 

And posturing of penitence, 

But love’s unforced obedience ; 

That Book and Church and Day are given 
For man, not God,—for earth, not heaven,— 
The blessed means to holiest ends, 

Not masters, but benignant friends ; 

That the dear Christ dwells not afar, 

The king of some remoter star, 

Listening, at times, with flattered ear 

To homage wrung from selfish fear, 

But here, amidst the poor and blind, 

The bound and suffering of our kind, 

In works we do, in prayers we pray, 

Life of our life, he lives to-day.” 


MEMORIAL OF ELIHU DURFEE. 


A testimony from Richland Monthly Meeting of 
Hoopeston, Iil., concerning our deceased friend, Elihu 
Durfee: 

He was the son of Stephen Durfee and Mary 
Allen, and was born near Palmyra, in the State of 
New York, on the 27th day of Third month, 1806. 
His parents lived on a farm and were members of 
Farmington Monthly Meeting in the same State, 
where he held his birthright membership for 64 years. 
Althought he early learned the silversmith’s trade, 
ill health on account thereof induced him to follow 
the avocation of farming, which he usually did. 

Early in life our friend met with close trials in the 
death of a beloved companion and several dear 
children. In the year 1837 he contracted the second 
marriage with Maria Howland, a member of the same 
meeting, who has shared with him many deep exer- 
cises and probations, extending over a period of more 
than fifty years. They had a family offour children, 
of which only one survives. 

While all these events were transpiring the wis- 
dom of God was moulding the character of our friend 
and fitting him for a special work. In childhood he 
had been taught the uncertain tenure to which the 
human life is subjected. Possessing a very active 
mind, together with a gifted taste, he early acquired 


; a love for general literature, and as this thirst for 


knowledge increased he soon formed a growing de- 
sire to be distinguished in learning, and at one time 
occupied a prominent position in politics, represent- 
ing his district in the legislature of hisState. But ere 
he had pursued this end long he discovered the mo- 
tives not to be consistent with the Divine will, hence 
he renounced these desires and retraced the path to 
culture the finer susceptibilities of mind and heart— 
where he could listen to the widow's wail and bind 
the wounds of the afflicted. His sympathies becom- 
ing very active in the discharge of such duties he 
could “ rejoice with those who do rejoice, and weep 
with those who weep.” Ere long his soul yearned 
for a higher life, and his sympathies yielding freely 
to the “ pure and the true,” his understanding became 
enlightened with the Christ of God, and he found 
sensitive intimations of ministerial requirements be- 
ing imposed upon him. But from a sense of his great 
weakness, and a feeling of inability to follow such a 
straight course as is marked out for the true disciple 
of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ to walk in, he 














continued for some time to withhold any utterances 
in public, until a friend accompanying him to meet- 
ing, entreated him to be faithful that day to whatever 
divinely implied duties presented. 

Here for the first time in a ministerial capacity he 

yielded ready obedience to the call of duty. 
' In due time Farmington Monthly Meeting ac- 
knowledged his ministry, which station he accept- 
ably filled in the Religious society of Friends for 
about twenty-five years. He early came to realize 
that in order to complete the Master’s work he must 
tread the wine-press alone, although it was a comfort 
to know that human friends and sympathy combined 
in organized fellowship were at hand. He firmly 
held all the vital principles and testimonies of our 
Religious Society in their true light and efficacy, and 
realized the impending danger of a compromising 
spirit, the fruits of which are a thirst for change, and 
a freedom from restraint, both insidiously tending to 
lead from the “straight gate and narrow way,” the 
only ones to life. Only those who in latter years had 
close and opportune seasons with him, witnessed 
that many were the evidences that he was not a 
stranger to the restraints of the Cross. He was deeply 
concerned for the preservation of a rightly authorized 
ministry amongst us, and as a faithful watchman was 
often engaged to caution and guard the flock against 
the introduction through this door of any speculative 
religious sentiments. 

He was often prompted to remark, “that the 
events surrounding us have made more of us than 
we realize,” and that the law necessary to free man 
from any evil influences arising therefrom, is that, 
“if ye forgive not men their trespasses, neither will 
your Heavenly Father forgive your trespasses.” He 
considered prayer to be an earnest invocation to God 
for divine aid in seasons of weakness; it was only 


the few who ever heard his supplications ; and those | 


could realize in their own experience, drops from the 
same stream of love that quenches the thirst of the 
panting soul. Asa minister of the Gospel, he was a 
clear and able expounder of spiritual. truths; his 
ministry was with convincing power, and savored of 
a knowledge of a state and condition of those assem- 
bled, and, being an instrument endowed with power, 
he was enabled to hand forth strengthening food to 
the multitude, directing all to that love “ which 
worketh no ill to his neighbors,” often exclaiming 
that “ Love is the fulfilling of the law.” 

For many months before his death, as he neared 
his “ sunset of life,” he evinced much ripened experi- 
ence, and that he had oftener than the day been 
brought under the influence of Christ’s winnowing- 
fan, and led inward to that temple built with free- 
will offerings. In meetings for discipline he was free 
in expressing a judgment, regardful of the feelings 
and judgment of others; always a peace-keeper and 
worker for Christian harmony, wise in his advocacy of 
progressive movements, and earnest in his desire for 
fresh life and growth in our Society. He earnestly 
labored to arouse the young to interest in the relig- 
ious principles we hold, and to faithfulness in fulfill- 
ing all duties that devolved upon them through the 
operation of the light within. Having zeal guided 
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by wisdom, he was faithful to any work assigned 
him for the good of the Indian and African races, for 
the intemperate and the oppressed. His desire was 
so to live that his example as well as precept might 
be a teacher instead of a stumbling block to the hon- 
est inquirers after truth, who, if they were faithful to 
the voice of God in the soul, would become lights to 
others, who, seeing their good works, would glorify 
our Father who is in heaven, 

He delighted in observing the laws of God oper- 
ating on both the mental and material worlds, and to 
trace out their effects to the limit of ability given, 
finding a fitness and beauty in it all. His practice of 
socially and religiously mingling with those of the 
same faith was as “ iron sharpeneth iron,” it was mu- 
tually encouraging. His constant desire occasionally 
expressed was that the blessing of preservation might 
be vouchsafed to all those with whom he was per- 
mitted to associate. The great ties of human society 
in general were very precious to him, and he looked 
upon the utility of friendship as a love elevating 
hearts above the struggles of their time. 

The existence of such feelings in the deep recesses 
of his breast found a witness with his many neigh- 
bors and friends, especially in the vicinity of his 
monthly meeting. This led him to call in at the 
homes of all with whom he was acquainted, and in 
those pleasant hours drop precepts that emanate 
only from a living Gospel. 

He desired to impress all that that Gospel enjoins 
us to sincerely and tenderly love one another; earn- 
estly to desire and delight in each others good ; heart- 
ily to sympathize with our brother men in their sor- 
rows and trials, affording them all the help and com- 
fort we are able; not confining this our charity to 
particular friends and relations, but in conformity to 
the boundless goodness of God, extending it to all. 

In the year 1870 certificates of removal for him- 
self and family were issued by Farmington Monthly 
Meeting of New York, and received at Cincinnati 
Monthly Meeting of Ohio. Here his labors in the 
ministry throughout Indiana Yearly Meeting, and 
particularly in his own quarterly meeting, were ex- 
tensive in Gospel love, and sometimes he was led to 
appoint meetings among people of other denomina- 
tions. 

After about eight years spent in this field of labor, 
he with his family removed within the limits of Illi- 
nois Yearly Meeting, Richland Monthly Meeting 
Hoopeston, Vermillion county, Illinois, to a farm 
where he remained the balance of bis life. 

On several occasions he made religious visits to 
other yearly meetings, embracing those of Indiana 
and Baltimore, and some of their subordinates, ex- 
pressing often the satisfaction he experienced in his 
endeavors to be about his Master’s business. He was 
a faithful attend er of all his home meetings, and his 
charge was often to remind the flock of the necessity 
of doing little duties, and loving one another, refer- 
ring to the divine expression of John, “ for he that 
loveth not his brother, whom he hath seen, how can 
he love God, whom he hath not seen ?” 

His last sickness was the breaking down of his 
mental powers, from which he suffered about six 
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months, his conversation being wholly disconnected, 
and his memory almost entirely gone. Yet he fre- 
quently attended his meeting under the care of his 
beloved companion, and at times would appear in 
the ministry with much power, verifying the truth 
“ by the grace of God I am what I am,” and “ show- 
ing what power the spirit may wield over matter,” 
and that “ God moves in a mysterious way His won- 
ders to perform.” In the language, then, of the Psalm- 
ist it may be said: “ Mark the perfect man and be- 
hold the upright, for the end of that man is peace.” 

He died on the 28th day of the Ninth month, 
1889, aged 83 years and 6 months. That the departure 
of our friend was felt to be a loss in other meetings 
than his own was evinced by the action minuted by 
Indiana Yearly Meeting. “ As the meeting gathered 
this afternoon, it being near the hour for the funeral 
of our esteemed friend, Elihu Durfee, this meeting 
proposed we sit in silence ashort time. After a sea- 
son of solemn silence, many loving testimonies were 
borne to his faithfulness as a valued minister in our 
society.” 

Read and approved by Richland Monthly Meet- 
ing, held at Hoopeston, Illinois, in joint session on 
the 7th of Eighth month, 1890. 

Mary M. Srravuss, Clerk. 

Read in and approved by Blue River Quarterly 
Meeting, held at Benjaminville, Ill., 6th of Ninth 
month, 1890. Susie L. Brown, Clerk. 

Signed by direction, and in behalf of Illinois Yearly 
Meeting, held at Clear Creek, Ill., from the 15th of 
Ninth month to 18th of the same, inclusive, 1890. 

O.tver Witson, Clerk. 


CHARITY. 


An essay written by Allan Farquhar, for the “ Friends’ 
Social and Religious Circle,” at Sandy Spring, Md., 
and read atthe house of William W. Moore. 

“And now abideth faith, hope, charity, these 
three; but the greatest of these is charity.” This 
means something more than doling out money to 
poor folks ; something more than subscribing to re- 
lief funds. In that sense the expression “as cold as 
charity ” is often a fitting term of comparison. This 
form of charity, indeed, causes as much harm as 
good, 

Nearly every dollar given to a beggar is worse 
than wasted ; it perpetuates and encouragesthe very 
condition we should seek to destroy,—the state of de- 
pendence and pauperism,—besides diminishing our 
own power for further usefulness. 

Now, is charity to be confined even to the larger 
virtues of disinterested generosity, beautiful as are 
their traits of character? Who can measure the good 
that may be done bya helping band, prompted by a 
heart full of sympathy ? How many a wounded spirit 
crushed and desponding beneath its weary load of 
dull, hopeless, sorrow and pain, seeing no future 
brighter than the slow, joyless, passing day, has been 
lifted into renewed cheerfulness and comfort by the 
magic power of sympathetic love! How the keenest 
anguish may be soothed into peaceful resignation by 
a dear friend, who has passed through the same fiery 


ordeal, but who sees in it, now looking backward, the 
work of the Divine purifying hand! And ona larger 
scale, the gifts of a Peabody, a Girard, or a Pratt 
stand beacon lights to advance the progress of the 
race through all coming time! 

In all its phases, from the little quiet act of friendly 
assistance, hidden from all but the eye of Heaven 
alone, up to the rich offerings of stores and money 
showered on a suffering Charleston or Johnstown, 
when devastated by an appalling, unavoidable calam- 
ity, in all its varied manifestations, we feel that true, 
sincere, Christian benevolence is one of the noblest 
and best attributes of man, yet not even this is meant 
by “ the greatest of these.” 

I trust and believe that there is not one present 
to-day, who could see a fellow being in trouble with- 
out extending aid, if possible, or hear of affliction 
without endeavoring to respond, even at the cost of 
some self-sacrifice. 

But charity, in its broadest and fullest sense, as 
St. Paul speaks of it, is something grander than all 
these. It concerns all the operations of our daily 
life, it is involved in all our dealings with others, it 
reaches down even into our secret thoughts. 

Are we sometimes, in social conversation, led on 
to speak of our friends and acquaintances, comment- 
ing on what we call their faults and weaknesses, in 
language we would besorry to have them hear? Do 
we hastily describe some word or action of theirs as 
“foolish,” “out of place,” or “ wrong,” though it 
might seem to us just the right and proper thing to 
do or say, were we only farseeing enough to pene- 
trate behind the veil which covers human motives? 
Do we venture to judge those who may, perhaps, have 
temptations and trials that our placid, self-satisfied 
experience does not enable us even to understand, 
and to which our own natures might succumb sooner 
and easier than they ? 

Are we irritated when others undertake to ex- 
press views and opinions different from ours? When 
a& man is struggling under a burden of debt, do we 
ever risk adding to his embarrassment by discussing 
it too freely? When a woman’s dress or manner 
falls short of our own perfect standard, do we some- 
times refer to the fact in terms quite the reverse of 
complimentary? Do we dare to criticise the honest 
religious convictions of others, calling such a one 
narrow, straightlaced, or churchy, because he finds 
the path that so many virtuous men and women 
have trod is the safest for him to follow; or calling 
such a one free-thinker, infidel, or atheist, because 
he relies upon neither doctrine, church, nor book, but 
upon the spirit of God within, speaking in the voice 
of conscience ? 

If we do or even think any of these things, then 
we have not complete and perfect charity, although 
we may give all our goods to feed the poor, and al- 
though our hearts be always open to distress. 

We little know the lasting power for evil con- 
tained in a disparaging word; it may stick by the 
person spoken of and hurt his reputation for a life- 
time ; and tone and manner are sometimes more 
than words. I have known what was left unsaid but 
implied, to blast a character as effectually as a term 











in prison. If we are tempted to speak ill of another, 
let us pause a moment and think of the good he or 
she has done, test whether our lives can stand com- 
parison with his. Should he be better than we are, 
then speaking unfavorably of him is also belittling 
ourselves. Even if he apparently deserves rebuke, 
please first answer this question: Has detraction 
and censure ever done a particle of good, either to the 
offender, the self-appointed judge, or to the listener? 

If we know nogood whatever of the person under 
discussion, he cannot be an improving subject of con- 
versation at all. 

Most of us live in glass houses, more or less, and 
our tendency to throw is usually in exact proportion 
to the amount of glass of which the house is com- 
posed. When we see one who has given up that 
childish amusement altogether, it is sufficient proof 
that there is little or no glass that can be hurt about 
his house. 

The writer is only too conscious of his own unfit- 
ness to preach such a sermon, but these thoughts 
have long weighed upon his mind, and if this article 
be the means of making any one of you think more 
seriously on the subject, if it should prevent even one 
unkind word said to another, the most cowardly as 
well as the cruelest wound that can be inflicted, then 
it will not have been written in vain. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 

AMONG OUR WESTERN FRIENDS.—1X. 
On Fifth-day morning, (Eleventh month 13), our 
friend, Nathan Wilson, took me in his buggy to make 
some calls on Friends and Friendly people living in 
and near Sterling, Ill. Some of these I had known 
at my home in Mendon, and so the day was passed in 
recalling reminiscences, and in some religious con- 
versation, we returning to take tea with Mary Wil- 
son,a sister of Nathan. In the evening we had a 
meeting in a union meeting-house about two and a 
half miles from Nathan Wilson’s, This was well at- 
tended and the message appeared to reach and ten- 
der many hearts, calling forth expressions of regret 
that we could not stay longer with them and hold 
other meetings. 

Sixth-day morning we bade farewell to Nathan’s 
family with whom we had so pleasantly mingled, and 
started for Chicago, where we arrived about 2.15 p. m., 
and were kindly met at the station by our much valued 
friend, Jonathan W. Plummer, and taken to his hos- 
pitable home, where another kind and cordial greet- 
ing awaited us. The next morning opened with a 
light rain which had been falling during the latter 





part of the night, followed by a foggy atmosphere 


which caused the smoke from the various fires in the 
city to settle down like a pall, and it became so dark 
that one could not see to read in the open air with- 
out artificial light. Some who have been to London 
remarked that it was the nearest approach to a 
“London fog” they had ever seen in this country. 
Nevertheless as our time in Chicago was limited I 
started out to find some of my old acquaintances, 
among whom was Dr. Andrew C. Morey, a nephew of 
Sarah Hunt, formerly a Friend, but now a member 
among the Methodists. Returning to J. W. Plum- 
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mer’s to lunch, I found there Sarah Dorsey, on her 
way to Colorado, and spent the afternoon in taking a 
much needed rest preparatory to the duties of the 
morrow. 

First-day morning opened more brightly but not 
entirely clear. Notice having been given of our ex- 
pected attendance at their meeting in the city, a good 
sized audience gathered, nearly filling the room, to 
whom the message given was to present the practi- 
cal and reasonable religion which Jesus taught us, 
and to show how completely it was adapted to the 
needs of human life. The company was an intelli- 
gent and critical one, but all seemed satisfied with 
the testimony. After meeting we went to Oak Park, 
a suburban town near the west line of the city, in 
company with Allau Flitcraft, Jr., ahd his brother, 
Isaiah, and dined with the latter. A meeting had 
been appointed in this place at 3 o’clock, in the Bap- 
tist house, which though not largely attended, was a 
very satisfactory meeting. After meeting we went 
home with some Presbyterian friends of ours for the 
night. 

We were joined in Chicago on Seventh-day even- 
ing by Ruth W. Horney, the mother of my wife, who 
accom panied us in this day’s service, and her son and 
wife met us in the evening in our friends’ home. 
While the conversation during the evening was 
mainly of a general nature, yet much of the practical 
in the religious Jife was talked over, showing that 
notwithstanding our different denominational selec- 
tions, in the essential and practical there was a close 
unity of idea, which rendered the evening social 
gathering one of deep interest. 

Second-day morning we left Oak Park to first call 
on Dr. Sarah Andrews,a sister of Charlotte W. Cocks 
of Mendon, who, though now belonging among the 
Baptists, gave us a hearty welcome, and having been 
present atthe morning meeting the day before, ex- 
pressed her satisfaction with the testimony given. 
After dining there, we took the cars for Tracy, near 
Washington Heights, to visit our much esteemed 
friends, William and Elizabeth Law. This visit was 
a very enjoyable one; they being formerly members 
of Rochester Monthly Meeting, it called up many in- 
teresting reminiscences, in which the past and pres- 
ent condition of our Society came in review, with an 
earnest desire that we might avoid some of the mwis- 
takes that had been made which had tended to 
alienate many from our fold. 

The next day, after taking tea with another old 
acquaintance not a member of our Society, we re- 
turned to J. W. Plummer’s for the night, and on 
Fourth-day, after having been taken for a ride by 
Ann Daniels up the Lake road and returning through 
Lincoln Park and Douglass avenue, and having a 
lunch, we bade our kind friends farewell and took 
the train at 12.20 p. m., for our home, where we ar- 
rived at about 10 a. m. the next day, safely and well. 

The retrospect of this visit is very satisfactory to 
us. We enjoyed the social mingling and the warm ap- 
preciation manifested by those visited ; it was indeed 
very pleasant, and causes our hearts to overflow with 
thankfulness to the dear Father for our physical and 
spiritual preservation. But in this restrospect there 
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comes an important question for consideration, which 
is, How shall’such labors be made to bear fruit which 
shall advance the spread of the Truth as Friends see 
it, and at the sametime aid the prosperity of our or- 
ganization? It has been forced upon my attention a 
number of times that we do not get the full or best 
result from our labors in the ministry by the course 
most of jus who aretraveling in that service adopt, 
which is ‘referred to by Edward Coale in his article 
of last week. We try tocover too much ground in a 
short time, some of us feeling compelled to do so be- 
cause our: secular concerns demand so much of our 
time. I think I haveseen during this late visit, as 
never before, a need, particularly in the West, which 
can only be satisfied by aseries of meetings held 
nearly continuously in one place. We found the 
people hungry for the presentation of Truth as given 
us to declare and often expressing regrets that we 
could not hold more meetings. 

But with this thought there comes the realization 
that but few to whom is intrusted a gift to present 
the principles we regard as important and essential 
make their understanding of them sufficiently clear 
and practical, and of these few some are so situated 
as to be unable to devote their time to such a work 
without their pecuniary interests suffering. It is a 
question which may well attract the attention of the 
larger bodies of Friends in the East, as to how they 
may best promote the advance of our testimonies in 
the direction indicated, and one to which, while it 
may involve a departure from old methods yet if 
wisely considered may develop some better method 
to make the labors of our ministry more effective in 
gathering to our fold. J.J.C. 

Mendon Centre, N. Y. 


SCRIPTURE LESSONS, 1890.—No. 47. 
TWELFTH MONTH 14, 1890. 

JESUS MADE KNOWN. 
GOLDENTEXT.— And their eyes were opened, and they knew him. 
—Luke 24: 31. 

Read Luke 24: 


28-43. 

As we follow the line of thought of the preceding 
lesson, and listen to the recital of the historic events 
of the Hebrew nation, which had their culmination 
in the coming of the Messiah so long foretold by the 
prophets, still realizing the presence of their risen 
Lord,—the Christ over whom, as the Scriptures tes- 
tify, “ death had no power,” these two disciples draw 
near the village of Emmaus. Will they continue to 
have the sweet and soul-satisfying companionship 
which has made their walk so edifying, so full of 
hope and promise? The desire for this seems to 
have led to the petition, “Abide with us.” What a 
comforting thought to the earnest seeker after the 
deep things of the spirit, that the petition of these in- 
quirers was granted, and he who walked by their side 
and opened to their inner consciousness the Scrip- 
tures, became their guest at the evening meal, mak- 
ing himself known in the breaking of bread. May 
we not all have the same knowledge, as we gather 
around the family board to partake of the food pre- 
pared for the nourishment of the body? and realize, 

That while we eat the outward food, 
Our souls have heavenly bread. 








Were not our hearts, etc. They had scarcely com- 
prehended as they journeyed along, the fulness of the 
companionship they had enjoyed. It all came back 
to them as they thought over and dwelt upon the 
subjects that had occupied their minds. 

They returned to Jerusalem, etc. The disclosures that 
had been revealed to them were too full and impor- 
tant to be kept within the small circle of their home, 
they wanted all the sorrowing ones who had hoped 
that it was Jesus who should deliver their nation, 
and were now so disappointed, to know that the 
Christ was still alive and had been their companion. 


As a physical being, man is endowed with five 
senses, through which he may gain a knowledge of 
his natural surroundings, and in some measure his 
relation to them. 

As a spiritual being, he is just as surely in posses- 
sion of spiritual senses (if we may so term them), 
through which he may attain unto a knowledge of 
God and heavenly things, and his relation to them. 
Knowledge is not forced upon our outward senses. 
We must first have the desire for it, then open our 
eyes to behold, bend the listening ear to hear, put 
forth the hand to feel, etc. Inthe same manner we 
must hunger and thirst for spiritual enlightenment, 
then put ourselves in a receptive attitude, before 
“our eyes can be opened,” that we may know “ the 
Christ,” and understand the truth and beauty of his 
teachings. This was the condition of the disciples as 
they walked with Jesus. 

Ob, how many there are who profess his name 
that only have an intellectual belief in him, not a 
heart and soul belief! These are they whose eyes 
have not been opened. They are trying to satisfy 
themselves with husks, when “all that is in the 


| Father’s house” might be theirs, if they would but 


wake to their condition and seek aright, and with 
earnestness of purpose. But it is absolutely neces- 


| sary that we shall remain in an bumble and teach- 


able condition. 
saith the Lord. 

If we will seek to keep our hearts ever filled with 
the love of God, and suffer it to flow out fulland free 
to every human soul, remembering that the eye of 
God is ever upon us,—and measure our every thought 
and act by the standard of His approval,—we will 
have no difficulty in recognizing Him when He walks 
with us, but will realize the fulfillment of His promise 
to “ dwell with us forever.” 

But we are too apt to excuse our feelings of re- 
settment and our unkind thoughts. If we would 
pause long enough to ask this question in sincerity of 
heart, “ Can I lay this feeling upon God’s holy altar, 
and ask His blessing upon it?” we would certainly 
realize that it stands as a barrier between us and 
“ the Christ.” It is the pure in heart who shall see 
God, and therefore know Him and the Son whom He 
has sent. 


“ The froward heart is far from me,” 


NOTES ON THE LESSON. 
The journey of Cleopas and his friend, their sor- 
rowful rehearsal of the sad events that bad so sud- 
denly overshadowed their future,—the presence of 
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another, whom their eyes were so “ holden” that 
they knew him not, the deeper insight into the Di- 
vine purposes unfolded by their companion as they 
walked together, and discoursed of all that had so re- 
cently transpired, are a type and figure of the life ex- 
perience of multitudes of sorrowing ones whose fu- 
ture seems to have no ray of hope and to whom fail- 
ure appears to be written on every purpose for which 
they have labored. 

In this condition, and almost ready to yield to doubt, 
feeling themselves forsaken of God, these have been 
made conscious of the presence of another, who as a 
sympathizer as well as an instructor, opens to them 
the records of the past and answers the perplexing 
questions which they were unable to solve. Slow of 
heart to believe the unfoldings of truth to their spir- 
itual vision, multitudes seek in that which has been 
written the evidences of companionship and help, 
while the spiritual sense of the invisible Presence re- 
mains unconscious of its nearness, and too often fails 
to realize the blessedness of the intercourse. 

It is only as we are conscious of the spiritual com- 
munion, prefigured in our lesson, and as real to the 
inner consciousness as is the friend who walks by our 
side,—it is only when this condition is reached that 
this comforter opens to us the purposes of our Heav- 
enly Parent, and gives peace and consolation to the 
tribulated soul. The sorrows and burdens of life are 
less heavy, and we learn the meaning of the Master’s 
words of hope and cheer to his disciples, and to all 
the burdened ones who have no helper, “* Come unto 
me ye who labor and are heavy laden and I will give 
you rest; take my yoke upon you and learn of me, 
for 1 am meek and lowly in heart and ye shall have 
rest to your souls.” And this is gained not by com- 
ing into his outward presence. We too often satisfy 
ourselves with the letter of his precepts and prom- 
ises, and lose the benefit of their spiritual signifi- 
cance. It is striving to enter into that condition 


which accepts the vicissitudes of life in a spirit of | 


thankful recognition of the Divine ordering, as the 
means of purifying and perfecting the life,—the com- 
ing into the same spirit of loving obedience to the 
Heavenly Father that Jesus witnessed,—which brings 
peace and joy to the soul. 

Such seasons of spiritual refreshment might more 
frequently be oursif we were more ready to hear the 
questionings of the Spirit and make answer thereto 
as the circumstances and conditions of our surround- 
ings give occasion. It was the sadness resulting from 
the disappointment of their expectations that brought 
these disciples into a condition to be ministered to, 
and we are prepared for the acknowledgment, “Was 
not our heart burning within us while he spake to us 
in the way, while he opened to us the Scriptures ?” 


WE shape ourselves the joy or fear 
Of which the coming life is made, 
And fill our future atmosphere 
With sunshine or with shade. 
The tissues of the life to be 
We weave with colors all our own, 
And in the field of destiny 
We reap as we have sown. 
— Whittier. 
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THE NEW TRUTH FOR THE NEW DAY. 
AN open mind is one of the most difficult as well as 
one of the finest attainments in life. It involves an 
immense amount of genuine humility to be always 
sitting at the feet of experience and trying to learn 
instead of going about the world with a set of opin- 
ions and a neatly arranged group of theories to ex- 
plain and interpret events. The men who have com- 
plete cast-iron theories of everything that can happen 
in life are numerous; the men who are waiting to 
find out what life has to teach them are few. And 
yet to be anxious to be taught is the only attitude in 
which we can get from life all that life has to give us. 
No sooner do we embark in business and formulate 
our methods, no sooner do we become scieatists and 
guess at a theory, no sooner do we become preachers 
and accept an arbitrary theological system, than we 
straightway shut ears and eyes and refuse to enter- 
tain any suggestion of different and better things; 
and as we get older the limitations of our minds be- 
come more apparent, until it has become a proverb 
that leadership belongs to young men. When we 
find an old man, like Emerson or Gladstone, who 
is still open to new impressions and still pursuing 
with flying feet knowledge and truth, we feel a pro- 
found satisfaction. Here, at last, we say to ourselves, 
is a man who approaches our ideals ; a man who has 
kept his mind open, and who at seventy or eighty is 
still learning with as much zealand enthusiasm as at 
twenty or thirty. And when we think of tae joy of 
such a life, of its sustained interest and unfailing 
freshness, we can guess at what most men and wo- 
men miss and lose. If there is to be no dead line in 
life, there must be no closing of the mind, no day 
when we shall stop and say of any position which we 
have taken or any method which we have adopted : 
“ This is final ; nothing shall induce me to change it.” 
The whole interest of life lies in the change which 
some men endeavor to shut out from their experience. 
Every decade has a new secret of success to contide 
to the man who has an open mind. There are new 
truths to be learned in the sciences, new beauty to be 
found in the arts, new successes to be secured in busi- 
ness for the men who are looking for the new tools 
and waiting forthenewimpulse. The things already 
accomplished may be great enough to afford lasting 
satisfaction, but they can never be final. The last 
stone laid, however substantial and beautifully car- 
ven, is but the foundation for the next stone; the 
last fact wrung from vature is but the hint of the 
next fact; the last truth shining suddenly out of 
some vast experience thrills men with the prophecy 
of a greater truth to follow. So, to the openminded, 
life sustains and enlarges itself.— Christian Union. 


“ Tue religious element is in every human heart, 
placed there by the living God who made it, and 
though, sometimes, for want of cultivation and ex- 
ercise, it may, like other elements, seem almost para- 
lyzed, yet it often strongly asserts itself. . . . Ir- 
rational and contrary to all the traditions of our race 
is the position that with enlightened progress and 
scientific research, religion will disappear from the 


| earth.”—Archbishop Ryan. 
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PHILADELPHIA, TWELFTH MONTH 6, 1890. 


“ BRING US NOT INTO TEMPTATION.” 


As we consider the form of prayer given by the Great 
Teacher to his disciples at the request of one who 
had used as a reason for such teaching the example 
of John the Baptist, we are impressed with the sim- 
plicity and directness of each petition, and of their 
adaptation to the needs of the soul, as truly as to the 
wants of the physical nature. This prayer covers all 
that the necessities of human existence, and the 
aspirations of the spirit require, and if made the 
daily watchword of our lives would leave little to be 
desired either for the here or the hereafter. 


There has been much questioning in regard to the 
petition with which we have started out. Its form 
of expression seems to imply that our Heavenly 
Father places temptation in the way of his human 
children, and it must so have been regarded by some 
of the early Christians, as the allusion to the subject 
by James in his General Epistle clearly points out. 
He cautions: “ Let no man say when he is tempted, 
‘I am tempted of God,’ for God cannot be tempted 
with evil, and himself tempteth no man; but each 
man is tempted when he is drawn away by his own 
lust and enticed.” Here he shows the source of all 
temptation, and the need there is for the daily —may 
we not say hourly,—lifting up of the soul to its great 
Preserver, for help to keep in subjection the desires 
and enticements that lead into evil. 

It is the same old story that blotted the first pages 
of human history and all along the ages since man 
chose for himself the evil—through disobedience it 
has brought sorrow and suffering to the race, yet we 
are not to sit in judgment upon Him who made man 
and placed a limit to his freedom of will, represented 
by the first historian under the allegory of the “ trees 
of the garden ;” the good and the evil were condi- 
tions; the one being but the improper use of the 
other, and defining the boundary line where the 
good ceases to be good, and no longer ministers to 
the well being of him who oversteps the limit. 

The steps that lead away from the highest good 
are so often pleasant and attractive to the sensuous 
nature, that, like the fruit which the first mother is 
said to have eaten, to the injury of all her posterity, 
it appears to be desirable “to make one wise,” and 
only after it is eaten are the eyes opened to see its 
baleful influence. 
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The knowledge of good and evil is a process of 
growth, of development; we do not come at once to 
realize how far we may follow that which is pleasant 
and enjoyable without trenching upon ground that 
to say the least is uncertain; hence we have con- 
stant need,as we walk the highways and the by-ways 
of the world, to offer the petition, “Let me not so 
use the good that it may become evil,— Bring me 


| not into temptation.’” 


Inthe slow stages of human development there 
have been varying standards as to what is good; the 
levels have been constantly undergoing change, what 
in social and domestic life caused little concern while 
the indulgences of the age were unrestricted, came to 
be regarded as offenses that must be wiped out, 
when a higher moral standard was reached. True, in 
the most ancient civilizations there were pure and 
noble examples of moral excellence. ‘“ How can I 
do this great wickedness and sin against God,” bears 
testimony to the lofty character of one, and doubtless 
he was a type of many others, of the same exalted 
virtue. To the shame of our more advanced civiliza- 
tion, if we dare so to speak of it, exalted position and 
moral worth are not always found walking hand in 


| hand the journey of life. 


It is only as we read into the records of the earlier 
civilization the fact that themen and women of whom 
they wrote were up to the standard of their age, that 
we can accept the testimony, “They were men 
after God’s own heart,” whose lives were they now 
lived, would condemn them to reproach and infamy. 

The line of demarcation defining the limit where 
that which in itself is good, ceases to be good, and 
becomes evil, has very slowly reached its present 
level ; but that it has a firmer foothold than ever be- 
fore is seen in the stand which is taken against all 
indulgences that lead away from duty and the higher 
ideals of a true life, and more than all else sap the 
foundations of morals and religion in those who yield 
to their allurements. 


MARRIAGES. 

PAXSON—JANNEY.—Eleventh month 19th, 1890, at 
the residence of the bride’s parents, under the care of the 
Monthly Meeting held at Green street, Philadelphia, Oliver 
Wilson Paxson and Mary, daughter of Jacob and Matilda 
E. Janney, all of Philadelphia. 


DEATHS. 

COX.—At his residence, 1221 Madison Avenue, Balti- 
more, Md., Eleventh month 26th, 1890, John R. Cox, aged 
73 years; a member of Baltimore Monthly Meeting of 
Friends held at Park Avenue. 

JENKINSON.—At West Chester, Pa., on the morning 
of Twelfth month 1st, 1890, Thomas Jenkinson, in the 97th 
year of his age; for many years an esteemed elder of Bir- 
mingham Monthly Meeting of Friends. 

JACKSON.—At the residence of his mother, in Fulton 
Township, Lancaster county, Pa., Eleventh month 1st, 1890, 
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S. Lindley Jackson, in the 26th year of his age; a member 
of Little Britain Monthly Meeting. 

This promising young Friend was deprived of his father 
by death at a very early age, and during his minority re- 
sided with a kind uncle and aunts, who can testify that so 
gentle and loving was his disposition, so conscientious and 
upright his deportment, that never in a single instance had 
they occasion to correct him. 

For some months previous to his death it was evident 
that that insatiable disease consumption had marked him 
for its own, yet so flattering is this complaint that he was 
loath to give up until compelled to take to his bed, when 
he became resigned. 

Near his close a dear ministering Friend from a distant 
meeting visited him, and whilst in earnest supplication in 
his behalf and of those present, his immortal spirit took its 
departure, and we doubt not it was wafted to one of those 
heavenly mansions prepared for the righteous of all gen- 
erations. L. 

LEGER.—In West Philadelphia, Eleventh month 25th, 
1890, Alice, daughter of Nathan J.and Ella H. Leger, aged 
7 years and 5 months. Interment at Haverford 
ground, 

PAINTER.—At her residence, West Chester, Pa., on 
Eleventh month 26th, 1890, Ann Vickers Painter, widow of 
Samuel Marshall Painter, aged 82 years 
mingham Monthly Meeting of Friends. 

ROBERTS.—At Frankford, Philadelphia, Eleventh 
month 24th, 1890, Mary H., only daughter of Henry C. 
and Elizabeth B. Roberts; members of the Monthly Meet- 
ing of Friends held at Green street, Philadelphia. 

TOLLINGER.—Tenth month 20th, 1890, Rebecca B. 
Tollinger, in the 68th year of her age; a member of Little 
Britain Monthly Meeting, Lancaster county, Pa. 

TRUMP.—At her residence, Seven Mile, Butler county, 
Ohio, Eleventh month 17th, 1890, Mary D. Trump, of heart 
failure, in the 37th year of her age, wife of Jacob F. 
Trump, and daughter of William D. and Sarah B. Framp- 
ton ; a member of Fall Creek Monthly Meeting of Friends. 

She leaves a husband and little daughter and many 
friends to mourn their loss 


Friends’ 


- a member of Bir- 


She bore her suffering with 
remarkable patience and Christian fortitude, saying she 
was not afraid to die. Her amiable disposition endeared 
her to all who knew her. Interment in Friends’ burying- 
ground at Fall Creek, near Pendleton, Indiana. 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 
BURLINGTON QUARTERLY MEETING. 
BurRLINGTON Quarterly Meeting was held at Cross- 
wicks, Eieventh month 25th, to which we came after 
attending most of the meetings in that Quarter, Mt. 
Holly and Vincenttown the First-day previous. The 
meeting for ministers and elders was small. A con- 
cern was expressed which is so often felt regarding 
the need for the younger life among us,—that if this 
organization is to continue in the life, there must be 
less exclusiveness. There are so many fresh young 
minds who would contribute an influence of strength 
and encouragement to both elders and ministers. 
The Quarterly Meeting was larger than sometimes at 
this place. It was a great comfort to see so many of 
the kind friends whom we had met at the previous 
meetings, and who had been so helpful in promoting 
the service. Isaac Hicks from Long Island was in at- 
tendance, and after being gathered into quietness, he 


extended the call for a faithful occupancy of our 
varying gifts and talents, all of which were good, and 
the privilege of proving all things for ourselves, cit- 
ing to practical righteousness. Further expression 
was given in a similar line, alluding to the prevalence, 
doubtless of the religious feeling, assembled as we 
were for Divine Worship, however the outlook might 
vary, some seeing more from an intellectual stand- 
point, unillumined by the spiritual light ; others wil- 
ling to walk after the tradition of the fathers, rather 
than seek for a knowledge of the truth through the 
powers God has entrusted to them. The conduct of 
life as set forth by Jesus and his disciples was re- 
ferred to, embracing the testimony of the Apostle 
James in bridling the tongue, and keeping ones’ self 
“unspotted from the world.” Franklin T. Haines 
spoke of the necessity of not choosing our own work, 
saying thus far we will go and no farther, not willing 
to be led and guided by our Father, and to dedicate 
our powers in accordance therewith ; how we needed 
helpers, how heavily burdened some were with the 
demands made upon them, while others were with- 
holding more than was meet. There were many 
ways of serving, and he described how the kind hos- 
pitality, true hearted sympathy and helpfulness so 
ofvten extended cheered and comforted. 

The business was conducted with open shutters, 
thus leaving opportunity for all to share in the gen- 
eral exercises, with mutual benefit. A concern arose 
from a brother on the reading and answering of the 
First Query, who had felt burdened with the con- 
tinued complaint which had come up for a century of 
delinquencies in the attendance of our meetings, es- 
pecially the mid-week meetings, seeming to judge 
others as unfaithful who had not felt the weight of 
this service. He asked whether we might not simply 
inform as to their being held, if any increase, mention 
it; decrease, this also might be given as information. 
This met a response on the part of others. We can- 
not give conviction to all and, if not convinced, who 
is tojudge them. Those who do feel the requirement 
need sotolive as to make manifest these are ovca- 
sions wherein true refreshment is found, and ability 
received to “do justly and to love mercy.” The Sec- 
ond Query called forth expression from a Friend,— 
that while others (aot wishing to detract from any 
people), might feel called to inquire as to belief in 
creeds or doctrines, we queried about loving one an- 
other, and however small our meeting might be, so 
long as love prevailed,—the “ fulfilling of the law,”— 
our Society would not die, neither our influence 
cease to be a power for good. Ministersof other de- 
nominations say they cannot afford to lose our influ- 
ence in the community. One Friend thought it a 
misleading answer to say “ as far as appears,” there 
should be more than appearance; either we do love 
each other or we do not. Another thought overseers 
sometimes labored under difficulty, as to definite 
knowledge of the spirit which prevailed. But is it 
not always better to give the benefit of right thought 
or feeling? if we do not know of the lack we make 
no room for the supposition,—in accordance with 
the declaration, “ Evil be to him who evil thinks.” 

The committee appointed to take in charge a 
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change in the places of holding the Quarterly Meet 
ing, reported they were united in proposing that the 
one held in this month (Eleventh) should hereafter 
meet at Trenton, all the others as formerly. A pre- 
vious report had included Burlington, but some 
Friends thought this too remote from the center and 
feared the house was too small to accommodate the 
company. Mansfield had also been suggested, which 
is very central and the house ample for the purpose, 
but did not meet the united thought of Friends. This 
committee’s report also included the subject of the 
circular meetings which had been held not feeling 
their work completed. Their service was approved, 
and the committee continued. 

This is a small quarterly meeting, but there are 
living members among them, and the spirit of en- 
couragement arises. With heartfelt desire for their 
advancement through individual faithfulness to mani- 
fested duty, surely good fruit will yet accrue there- 
from if only faith and love prevail. The meeting 
separated under a precious covering, feeling it had 
indeed been good to have met together. We then 
proceeded to hold meetings at Rancocas and Burling- 
ton, being kindly helped by the way, and are now 
homeward bound. Lo... 

Eleventh month 27. 


BUCKS QUARTERLY MEETING. 

This meeting at Middletown (Langhorne), on the 
27th of Eleventh month, was largely attended by 
Friends and others, it being the day set apart by the 
President of the United States and the Governor of 
the State as a general day of Thanksgiving to the 
Overruling Providence for the many blessings en- 
joyed. Many who are not connected with any relig- 
ious organization embraced the opportunity of attend- 
ing Friends’ meeting, and Friends are always glad to 
see and welcome them. Several ministering Friends 
were present from other quarters. David Newport, 
Mary M. Thomas, and Joseph B. Livezey occupied 
most of the time of the first meeting with interesting 
sermons. The discourse of the last named, was one of 
remarkable clearness on the subject of the Life of 
Christ in the the soul of man and the importance of 
obedience thereto. It was listened to with marked 
attention by all present. 

The usual routine of business claimed the atten- 
tion of both branches in the second meeting. The 
men’s clerks were reappointed for another year,— 
but women Friends released Elizabeth E. Eyre after 
a service of 16 years at the clerk’s table and appointed 
Mary R. Watson for clerk, and Emma D. Eyre for 


* her assistant. 


Solebury Monthly Meeting had forwarded a propo- 
sition for a general revision of the Discipline. The 
men’s meeting, after considering the subject, united 
and appointed a committee to unite witha similar 
committee of women’s meeting, but it was decided by 
the women that way did not open in that meeting 
to make any appointment. The subject was there- 
fore dropped, and will not go forward to the Yearly 
Meeting from Bucks Quarter. This was somewhat of 
a disappointment to a number of men Friends, who 
will now begin to realize the condition under which 


the women’s meeting used to labor before they were 
put on an equality with men in all matters of Disci- 
pline. The meeting closed rather earlier than usual 


with the general feeling that we had had a good quar- 
terly meeting. E. 


—Our friend Daniel Griest, of Ellis, Kansas, writes 
us: Lincoln (Neb.) Excutive Meeting met on the 
13th (Eleventh month) at 2 p.m. We have now ar- 
ranged to have meeting for worship at Lincoln every 
First-day at 11 o’clock a. m., and all are invited to 
attend. We also arranged to have meeting at Ben- 
nett, Nebraska, every other First-day, at 11 o’clock 
a. m., and our executive meeting will meet for busi- 
ness at 11 o’clock a. m. hereafter. 

My wife and myself attended the executive meet- 
ing in Lincoln, and we thought it a favored time. It 
is near 400 miles by railroad from our home but we 
are glad to have meeting so close as that to attend 
once in a while, and enjoy the company of Friends. 

—A private letter to one of the editors from a 
Friend at Lincoln, Neb., also makes reference to the 
meeting there. The writer says: “My father and 
mother, David L. and Eliza C. Finch, myself and 
children, formerly of Chatham, N. Y., recently moved 
to this city, and have united with Friends’ meeting 
here. Iam happy to inform thee that the interest 
in it has increased to that extent that we now hold 
meeting every First-day, having an attendance of 25 
to 30. To-day, (Eleventh month 23), we organized a 
First-day School, with J. Russell Lownes, Superinten- 
dent, Edward M. Coffin, Assistant Superintendent, 
and Mary Taylor, Secretary. Moses Brinton, 
tae aged Friend whom thee visited seven miles out of 
town is in delicate health, and not able, now, to get 
to meeting. We hope Eastern Friends will feel called 
to make us frequent visits. We shall always be 
pleased to welcome them, and thee in particular, as 
it was through thy letters in the INTELLIGENCER AND 
JOURNAL we decided to come here.” 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE ANNUAL REPORT. 
[The following is the report, presented by the Board of 
Managers of Swarthmore College to the stock holders, at the 
annual meeting, Twelfth month 2.] 

HAVING received the Report of President Appleton, 
together with those from the heads of the various 
departments of Instruction in the College, we here- 
with present an abbreviated statement of its condi- 
tion and needs, and of its growth toward that which 
has been our constant aim, a well equipped and suc- 
cessful collegiate institution. 

During the college year which closed in Sixth 
mouth last, the work in the various departments of 
the College went on regularly in accordance with our 
published program, laid down for the different classes. 
The year was characterized by good deportment on 
the part of the students, and by good work in their 
scholastic pursuits. The class which graduated at 
Commencement was one of the largest we have ever 
had, and the average scholarship was high. 

Contrary to the custom in most of the older col- 
leges, Greek is not introduced until the Sophomore 
year, and is then required during the last three years 








of the course as a condition of receiving the degree 
in Arts. In view of the greater maturity of the 
students, we think this plan affords the best results. 
In addition to the regular text-book work, a short 
course of lectures on Greek literature is given; the 
Greek Testament is regularly read, and the modern 
Greek studied for a few months. 

In the department of English Literature much in- 
terest and enthusiasm are maintained, the work em- 
bracing the time from the Anglo-Saxon period to the 
present day, including the most noted American 
authors, supplemented by lectures and criticisms. 

In the Mathematical and Astronomical depart- 
ment there has been but little change, the usual 
amount of solid work being performed. A change in 
the plan of work in the astronomy of the Sophomore 
class has been the introduction of text-book work in 
place of dependence upon lectures, as heretofore. The 
seniors who elect astronomy give to observatory 
work as much time as the pressure of their required 
studies permits, but it is hoped in the future more 
time will be found for this important science. 

From the Engineering department all the students 
who were graduated last year received paying posi- 
tions at once, and there is the usual number in the 
class this year. The vacancy caused by the with- 
drawal of the instructor in the Manual Training de- 
partment has been filled by the appointment of a 
graduate of the Philadelpbia Manual Training School 
and late assistant in the laboratories there. 

In the department of Physics a plan has been put 
in operation which gives to the student a course es- 
pecially adapted to the requirements of each class. 
There is also an elective course in Electrical Engi- 
neering ; in this the work is mainly practical, and in 
its pursuit it has been necessary to supplement the 
apparatus by the mannfacture of new pieces as well 
as by the adaptation of old ones. This method se- 
cures to the student an accurate knowledge of the 
apparatus and its use, and to the department many 
valuable additions. 

In the Chemical department the length of time 
which Science students devote to chemistry has been 
extended from three to four years. The earnestness 
of students of all classes in their work here and the 
results of instruction have been very gratifying. 
The laboratory equipment has been made more com- 
plete by the purchase of a number of important 
pieces of apparatus, and it can now be claimed that 
our facilities for work are unsurpassed. 

Owing to the resignation of Henry W. Rolfe, Pro- 
fessor of Latin, Ferris W. Price, who had received 
leave of absence for a year’s study in Europe, was ap- 
pointed to the position. His continues the policy so 
successfully pursued by his predecessor, which em- 
braces the Latin Seminary, a series of six meetings, 
the aim of which is to teach the habit of accurate 
scholarly study, and to deal with subjects which, for 
want of time, could hardly be allowed to occupy the 
regular hours. 

Edward H. Magill has returned from Europe and 
assumed the duties of Professor of the French Lan- 
guage and Literature, entering upon the work with 
enthusiasm. A large number of students elect this 
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language ; as far as possible the lectures and exer- 
cises are conducted in French, and in the study of 
the text, modern methods are successfully employed. 

German students in the Senior and Junior classes, 
in addition to the regular class-room work, have an 
excellent opportunity to attend readings and con- 
versations in the evening, and more time is devoted 
to the teaching of the other classes, thus increasing 
their opportunities for mastering the language. 
Some additional facilities have proved serviceable, 
but more books of reference are still advisable for 
the large number of students who desire to give 
especial attention to German. 

In the department of Mental and Moral Philoso- 
phy, Logic, ete., but slight changes have been made. 
The classes are large and in all the branches the con- 
stant aim has been to emphasize the practical appli- 
cation of the principles presented ; in philosophy, to 
inculcate the right use of the mental powers, and of 
the rules of ethics in our daily life; in logic, to test 
theories by their application ; and in composition to 
require a large proportion of work of a business or 
literary character. 

It is with satisfaction that we can speak of the 
careful training of our students in Elocution; the 
Instructor in charge being untiring in her efforts to 
inspire them with an ambition to attain great excel- 
lence in this important branch. 

In the department of History and Political Sci- 
ence the Freshmen are engaged in a review of the 
civilization and religions of antiquity, which makes 
an excellent basis for all the later historical work of 
the college, namely French history, medizval and 
modern European history, English and United States 
histories by topics and essays. In Political Economy 
and the study of international Law, essays, criticisms, 
and discussions form an interesting and valuable part 
of the work. In Pedagogics our students have had 


| the advantage of attending a number of lectures by 


| increasingly better results. 


professional instructors, and more recently, are per- 
mitted to attend the training school for teachers es- 
tablished by Philadelphia Yearly Meeting’s Educa- 
tional Committee. 

The department of Natural History is in every 
respect progressing favorably, and the classes show 
The Museum slowly re- 


| ceives additions, and the specimens are all in excel- 


lent condition. During the past summer the skele- 


| ton of the gorilla prepared by the students was 
| mounted at Professor Ward’s museum, Rochester, 


N. Y., and now occupies a prominent place here. An 
addition to the herbarium was made by Annie Shoe- 
maker’s presentation of her own valuable collection 
of plants. 

In Draughting and the Fine Arts there is little to 
be said, further than that the work is steadily pro- 
gressing and developing along the lines already laid 
down in previous reports. The course has been 
broadened in both the free hand and mechanical sec- 
tions, and on account of the careful and persistent 
training in the elementary work, there is a marked 
advance over previous years. In Architectural Draw- 
ing, there is a field open for both men and women, 
and we hope to see more time given to the pursuit of 
this branch. 
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Lectures from well qualified speakers continue to | the clase of '90, in complying with his request donating 


be a popular source of information, and form an excel- 
lent variety in the regular routine of a collegiate course 

The Friends’ Historical Library numbers 1,173 
bound volumes, besides a collection of Friends’ books 
not yet entered, the recent gift of Dillwyn Parrish, 
Jr.,of London. Through the efforts of Albert A. 
Merritt of New York and the liberality of interested 
Friends, there and elsewhere, money has been raised 
to purchase the library of a deceased English Friend, 
a collection rich in many volumes which we did not 
before possess. As an aid to the student of Friends’ 
principles and history, the Librarian proposes to in- 
dex the most important subject matter of the library. 

Some additions have been made to the general 
college library, and a valuable collection of reference 
books placed in the girls’ parlor, for their especial use. 

The tone of our social life gradually approaches to 
the best ideals for the social intercourse of students. 

The new arrangement of rooms for the current 
year, by which Seniors and Juniors may have each a 
room, or two may combine, using one room for study 
parlor, and the other for bed-room, gives great satis- 
faction to the students thus privileged, and is con- 
ducive to health, comfort, and scholarship. The one 
drawback to the complete satisfaction in this arrange- 
ment is the fact that the larger part of the students 
are not thus situated. This points to a growing ne- 
cessity for additional dormitories. The best results 


from students can only be secured by allowing them 
space and opportunity for solitary work, removing 


the disadvantages that are inevitable in the constant 
close contact with others. 

One of our most pressing needs is a separate gym- 
nasium for our girls. It is impossible that results in 
any degree satisfactory should be obtained from its 
use as at present. 

The property of the college is in good condition ; 


have been painted, and the usual complete renova- 


tion was given the building and extended to the | 


grounds during the past summer. The farm con- 


tinues to supply the college with an abundance of | month Ist, 1890, the committee on the college presi- 


milk, vegetables, and poultry. The inadequacy of 
the gas-works is constantly made apparent, for the 
reason that but one day’s supply can be made at a 
time, and the hope is entertained that at no distant 
day electricity may be the method of lighting. 

The year has not passed without bereavements, 
and we regret to record the death of a worthy co- 
laborer, Sarah H. Merritt of Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Within the year, also, there have been called on- 


ward two of our former highly valued managers. | Ninth month Ist, 1890, showed receipts as follows: 


Mary T. Longstreth was for many years, most untir- 
ing in her devotion to the best interests of the col- 
lege, and her gentle nature won for her the love of 
her associates. Her departure has been followed by 
that of Anna M. Ferris, who leaves a like record of 


efficient service to the cause of higher education. Her | tures were: for college expenses, $91,190 47; for re- 


| turn tuition, $972.29; interest, $500; deficit in treas- 


superior qualities of both mind and heart, under the 
influence of Divine love endeared ber to those of us 
whose privilege it was to labor with her. 

We desire to acknowledge the kindness of the 
family of Edgar Allen Brown, a deceased student of 





for the use of the college library the sum of $5,000. 

The Board would here recommend the consid- 
eration of the sale of property south of the railroad, 
and east of Springfield road. For an account of the 
financial condition of the college we refer to the 
Treasurer’s report. 

As a rule all institutions ceasing to have needs 
cease to grow and improve; we therefore call atten- 
tion to the pressing demand for increased library 
facilities, first of which is a fund for the purchase of 
more books for each department ; and hardly to be 
classed second, a Library Hall, the present accommo- 
dations being altogether inadequate. The need fora 
new science building is none the less great because 
so often brought into notice, and a room better 
adapted and equipped for our art studio is a future 
necessity. We would also name the brave attempt 
now making by the members of the Somerville Lit- 
erary Society to erect a hall which shall combine 
with it the greatly needed gymnasium for the girls. 
From the slender incomes of many workers and some 
others the sum of nearly $1,000 has been collected, 


| and additional subscriptions amounting to $1,100 


have been promised for this purpose. This enter- 
prise should commend itself to friends of the college, 


| and induce them to extend their aid. 


As the years roll on, every addition to its already 
good facilities, secures for Swarthmore the reputation 
for thoroughness in educational training, which it is 
the duty of all Friends to promote. 

Considering that the term Matron did not convey 


| any adequate idea of the dignified position occupied 


by Elizabeth Powell Bond, the Board of Managers at 


| its meeting held Twelfth month Ist, 1890, resolved to 
| substitute therefor the title Dean. 


Upon the resignation of Edward H. Magill as 


| President, which took effect Sixth month 17th, 1890, 
the north wing and the study parlors in east wing | 


Wm. Hyde Appleton, A..M., Ph.D., was unanimously 
elected to the position, which he accepted tempo- 
rarily, till a successor should be elected. At the 
meeting of the Board of Managers held Twelfth 


dency, after long and earnest attention to the service 
for which they had been appointed, offered the name 
of Wm. Dudley Foulke, of Richmond, Indiana, who 


| was unanimously elected to the office of President of 
| Swarthmore College, to take effect Third mo. Ist, 1891. 


On behalf of the Board of Managers, 
M. FisHer Lonastrers, Secretary. 


The report of the Treasurer, Robert Biddle, dated 


From tuition, $72,313.02; income of endowments, 


| $13,797.21 ; board of teachers, $6,522.17 ; farm, $1,819.- 
| 41; and from sundry sources smaller amounts, mak- 
| ing a total of $96,446.76, including a present balance 


of $33072 in the treasurer’s hands. The expendi- 


ury, 1889, $3,784. (The principal items of expendi- 
ture at the college were: salaries, $35,409.66, repairs, 
$7,999.03; provisions, etc., for the college, $23,377.03 ; 
wages of employés, $9,781.73; books, $2,429.98). 





= a= 
PRESIDENT OF SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 

From our College Correspondent. 

Tue regular meeting of the Board of Managers was 
held in Parrish Hall, on Second-day last, and the im- 
portant business of the occasion, the election of a 
president, was satisfactorily disposed of. Dr. William 
Hyde Appleton having adhered to his desire not to 
give up the professurship to which he has devoted 
his life, even for the higher honor, a number of 
prominent educators and men of letters have been 
suggested for the position, and a great deal of interest 
has been taken in the matter by managers, alumni, 
students, and friends of the College. The nominat- 
ing committee at this meeting presented the name 
of William Dudley Foulke, A. M., and the Managers 
elected him unanimously. President-elect Foulke 
is a man in the early prime of life, (born in 1848), 
and is a son of the late Thomas Foulke, of New York, 
a prominent minister in the Society of Friends, He 


married Mary Reeves, daughter of Mark and Caro- 


line Reeves, of Richmond, Indiana, members of our 
Society. 

W. D. Foulke was prepared for college at the 
Friends’ Seminary, of New York city, of which his 
cousin, Hugh Foulke, was Principal, and graduated 
at Columbia College, New York, in the class of 1869, 
from which institution he has since received the de- 
gree of Master of Arts. (One of his fellow students at 
Columbia, graduating a year later, (1870), was the 
President of that institution, Seth Low, whose 
young energy and modern scholarship have done 
so much for its fresh growth.) After a residence 
for a few years in New York he removed, in 1876, to 
Richmond, Indiana, the home of his wife’s family, 
where he practiced law with success. Manifesting 
an interest in public affairs he was elected to the In- 
diana State Senate, in 1880, in which body he served 
four years, taking a prominent part in its proceed- 
ings. Desiring to devote his time to study and to 
his public duties, he gave up his professional busi- 
ness, and for two or three years has devoted himself 
to his jiterary work and the various associatiuns with 
which be is connected. At present he is chairman 
of an important special committee of the National 
Civil Service Reform League, and he served for two 
years as president of the National Woman’s Suffrage 
Association, in whose labors he took an active and 
sympathetic part. His literary work includes a vol- 
ume on the relations of Russia to Western Europe, 
entitled “ The Slav and the Saxon,” published some 
years since, and he has been engaged for some time 
in the preparation of a work of biography relating to 
Oliver P. Morton, of Indiana, governor and United 
States senator. Much of the time during the last 
two years he has spent abroad, adding to his culture 
by study and travel. Among his possessions is a 
private library of over seven thousand volumes. 

It is generally understood that William Dudley 
Foulke will not decline the office tendered him, in 
which event bis installation will take place about the 
first of Third month, 1891, and President Appleton 
will devote himself to the duties of his favorite 
professorship. Among the students and alumni 
much satisfaction is expressed by the calling of a 
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Friend so well qualified in all respects to the execu- 


tive cnair of the college, and a new prosperity is fore- 
seen for Swarthmore. 


—Among the other business transacted by the 
Board was the election of Elizabeth Powell Bond to 
the new office of Dean, which will do away with the 


| ambiguous and misleading designation of Matron. 


Her duties will be somewhat broadened by the 
change. 

—A petition from the students, asking that the 
Christmas recess begin on Seventh-day, the 20 inst., 
instead of Second-day, 221, was granted by the man- 
agers. 

—The young men’s gymnasium classes began work 
on Third-day last. 

—Professor Weaver will conduct optional evening 
classes of German readings for students after the hol- 
idays, and proposes to begin the teaching of scientific 
German for those who propose to study medicine or 
other scientific branches after completeing their 


courses here. S 


We 


SCRIPTURE AUTHORITY. 

Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. 

I po not wish to invite controversy, and shall not re- 
vert to the paper which was the subject of my first 
communication, further than to say that the author- 
ity of the Spirit, which is in fact the authority of 
God, may be exalted to any extent without depreci- 
ating the Scriptures ; and the citations therein made 
from Fox and Barclay and others, do no more than 
this. But I think that the occasion calls for a vindi- 
cation of the position of early Friends in regard to 
the Scriptures. My observation of the course of re- 
ligious thought leads me to believe that the basis of 
merely historical fact upon which all religions but 
Quakerism are founded, will finally yield under the 
attacks of enlightened criticism, and nothing will ul- 
timately survive, save what rests upon the essential 
nature of the buman soul, and its relations with its 
Creator. And I therefore think it important that 
Friends who profess to rest their doctrine on this 
foundation, should openly declare what they con- 
sider those relations to be. 

A competent knowledge of history will lead tothe 
conclusion that those who deny all other authority 
than an inward light, perceptible to no one but them- 
selves, and profess their obligation to follow wherever 
it may lead, will often fall into error. I confess to an 
extreme distrust of that faith which recognizes no ex- 
ternal authority in matters of religion; for religion 
includes conduct as well as doctrine, the observance 
of the ten commandments as well as the acceptance 
of acreed. And I should regard that man as an un- 
safe associate for myself and my children who would 
profess himself at liberty to violate the 6th, 7th, and 
8th commandments whenever he should no longer 
feel an inward voice requiring him to keep them, and 
that Society no friend to public morality, that would 
uphold bim in that profession. History is full of 
atrocities committed by men who professed them- 
selves to be acting in obedience to the voice of God. 
Men and women almost daily destroy their own 
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children in obedience to what they declare to be that 
voice, but which the law mercifully considers to be 
insanity. Christ said that his murderers knew not 
what they did, and were therefore fit subjects for 
forgiveness. And he told his apostles that men would 
kill them, really in the belief that they were doing 
God service. We have no reason to doubt the sincer- 
ity of those men, thus attested, or of Dominic who 
burnt heretics, or Puritans who hung Quakers, or the 
Donatists who traversed the country slaying men 
who misbelieved, and forcing the women into their 
infamous band of “ holy virgins” who accompanied 
their march. 

Admitting that the spirit is supreme, how shall we 
distinguish its commands from such delusions as 
these? George Fox solved the problem by his acts 
which Barclay translated into words. In the discus- 
sion of his third proposition, Barclay says that the 
Scriptures proceeded from the spirit,and notwith- 
standing errors in translating, in copying, and in in- 
terpolations, “there is a sufficient clear testimony left 
to all essentials of the Christian faith and 
that whatsoever doctrine is contrary to their testi- 
mony may therefore be rejected as false. We 
shall also be very willing to admit it as a positive 
certain maxim: that whatsoever any do, pretend- 
ing to the spirit, which is contrary to the Scriptures, 
be accounted and reckoned a delusion of the devil.” 

George Fox, as I have said, defied the law of the 
land, and encouraged others to do so: he and they, 
among them tender women, suffered imprisonment 
in filthy dens, herding with felons, where many mis- 
erably perished, rather than disobey a precept of 
Christ, recorded only in the New Testament, though 
disobedience would not have stained their moral pur- 
ity or wronged any man. Fox was often called upon 
to justify this conduct, and if he ever gave any rea- 
son for it except the command written in the Scrip- 
tures, I have not seen that passage. And so with 
war: he denied the lawfulness of it only on Scrip- 
tural grounds. And this authority which he ac- 
knowledged and suffered for himself, he sought to 
enforce on all men. On hundreds of occasions he 
condemned men for disregard of Scriptural injunc- 
tions and I cannot call to mind a single instance in 
which he qualified his condemnation by a sugges- 
tion that perhaps they were minding the light 
and therefore justified in rejecting the written word. 

When, as he says, he “ was moved to write to the 
Judges concerning their putting men to death for 
smal] matters and to show them how contrary it was 
to the law of God in old time” he wrote: “ Mind the 
law of God in the Scriptures and the Spirit that gave 
them forth ; let them be your rule in executing judg- 
ment, and show mercy that you may receive mercy 
from God the judge of all.” Journal IL, 57. Here 
is no intimation that when the scriptures gave a rule, 
it may be altered or varied by inward monitions. 

Single expressions torn from their context may 
be made to prove anything. It was not without rea- 
son thatthe old statesmen said: “Give me a scrap of 
any man’s hand-writing and I will undertake to hang 
him.” George Fox’s opinions concerning the author- 
ity of Scripture do not depend on any scrap of his 


hand-writing. They are evidenced by a life passed 
in the strict observance of the “law of God in the 
Scriptures and the spirit that gave them forth,” and 
perhaps no man ever lived that so closely adhered to 
the letter and the spirit of the written word. 


J. D. McPHerson. 
Washington, D. C. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 
THE PERSECUTION OF “ WITCHES.” 

Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 
In a letter which appears in your issue of the 15th 
inst., our friend David Newport states as matter of 
history. that between the 14th and the 17th century 
some fifteen or sixteen millions of persons were put 
to death as witches. This is certainly a most start- 
ling statement. Can the figures be correct? The 
entire period mentioned cannot be more than four 
hundred years at the utmost. The smaller number, 
15 000,000, of so-called witches, would give 37,500 for 
every one of those years, more than one hundred per 
diem for four hundred years! And this must be pre- 
sumed to be in Europe alone, as it is improbable that 
this ghastly business went on to any extent in any 
other part ofthe world. It was only in Christendom, 
so called, that the Biblical proscription of witches 
was enforced. Surely there must be some error in 
the figures quoted. N. C. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 

[We may say that this statement in the communication 
of D. N. attracted our attention, and that upon inquiring of 
him he thought there was good authority for it, mention- 
ing John W. Draper's works as containing it, in substance 
at least.—Eps. INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. ] 


THE LAST EVE OF SUMMER. 


SuUMMER’s last sun, nigh unto setting, shines 
Through you columnar pines, 

And, on the deepening shadows of the lawn 
Its golden lines are drawn. 


Dreaming of long-gone summer days like this, 
Feeling the wind’s soft kiss, 

Grateful and glad that failing ear and sight 
Have still their old delight, 


I sit alone and watch the warm, sweet day 
Lapse tenderly away ; 

And, wistful, with a feeling of forecast, 
I ask, “ Is this the last ? 


“Will nevermore for me the seasons run 
Their round, and will the sun 
Of ardent summers yet to come forget 
For me to rise and set?” 


Thou shouldst be here, or I should be with thee 
Wherever thou mayst be, 

Lips mute, hands clasped, in silence of speech 
Each answering unto each. 


At this still hour which hints of mystery far 
Beyond the evening star, 

No words outworn suffice from lip or scroll ; 
The soul would fain with soul 


Wait, while these few, swift-passing days fulfill 
The wise, disposing Will, 

And in the evening as at morning, trust 
The All-Merciful and Just. 














The solemn joy that soul-communion feels 
Immortal life reveals ; 

And human love, its prophecy and sign, 
Interprets love divine. 


Come then, in thought, if that alone may be, 
O friend! and bring with thee 
Thy calm assurance of transcendent Spheres, 
And the Eternal Years! 
—John Greenleaf Whittier, in Independent. 
Oak Knoll, Eighth month 31, 1890. 


SHELTER. 


DANIEL QuoRM, in his Talks to My Parishioners, tells a story 
of being sent, when a “ wee laddie,” on an errand, when a 
severe thunder-storm detained him. It was late, and he 
was not a little disturbed as to how he should get home, 
when in the door-way appeared his father, with dripping 
bonnet and plaid, saying, “Coom awa’, laddie,” and draw- 
ing him beneath his ample plaid he led him out into the 
rain. Says Daniel: “ It was unco’ dark under the plaidie, 
and the thunder fearsome, but my father held my hand, 
and I was not afraid.” The lesson in it, combined with a 
personal experience, suggested the following : 
“T’m ‘under my Father's plaidie,’ 
Though lightnings flash through my brain, 
And throbs of torture are pelting 
My body like drops of rain, 
Yet my soul is safely sheltered, 
As he leads me on through pain. 


“Tm ‘under my Father’s plaidie,’ 
Exhaustion me low hath laid; 
Though despair’s wild thunders threaten, 
My courage on Him is stayed ; 
Though I scarce can feel His hand-clasp, 
Yet my soul is never afraid. 


‘Still ‘under my Father's plaidie,’ 
Other sorrows and want and woe, 

Like a mountain torrent rushing, 
Will surely sweep me below ; 

But His love’s strong arm thrown round me 
Doth plenteous support bestow. 


‘Now, ‘under my Father's plaidie,’ 
The torrent is safely passed ; 
And in the distance the tempest, 
Disappointed, may sway its blast, , 
Behold! there flashes hope’s beacon ; 
We are nearing home at last.” 
—Selected. 


WINTER IN SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA. 


Iris probably impossible to give an Eastern man a 
just idea of the winter of southern California. Ac- 
customed to extremes, he may expect too much. He 
wants a violent change. If he quits the snow, the 
slush, the leaden skies, the alternate sleet and cold 
rain of New England, he would like the tropical heat, 
the languor, the color of Martinique. He will not 
find them here. He comes instead into a strictly 
temperate region ; and even when he arrives, his eyes 
deceive him. He sees the orange ripening in its dark 
foliage, the long lines of the eucalyptus, the feathery 
pepper-tree, the magnolia, the English walnut, the 
black live-oak, the fan-palm, in all the vigor of June; 
every where beds of flowers of every hue and of every 
country blazing in the bright sunlight,—the helio- 
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trope, the geranium, the rare hot-house roses over- 
running the hedges of cypress, and the scarlet pas- 
sion-vine climbing to the roof-tree of the cottages ; in 
the vineyard or the orchard the horticulturist is fol- 
lowing the cultivator in his shirt sleeves; he hears 
running water, the song of birds, the scent of flowers 
is in the air, and he cannot understand why he needs 
winter clothing, why he is always seeking the sun, 
why he wants a fire at night. It is a fraud, he says, 
all this visible display of summer, and of an almost 
tropical summer at that; it is really a cold country. 
It is incongruous that he should be looking at a date- 
palm in his overcoat, and he is puzzled that a ther- 
mometrical heat that should enervate him elsewhere 
stimulates him here. The green, brilliant, vigorous 
vegetation, the perpetual sunshine, deceive him; he 
is careless about the difference of shade and sun, he 
gets into a draught, and takes cold. Accustomed to 
extremes of temperature and artificial heat, I think 
for most people the first winter here is a disappoint- 
ment. I was told by a physician who had eighteen 
years’ experience of the climate that in his first win- 
ter he thought he had never seen a people so insensi- 
tive to cold as the San Diegans, who seemed not to 
require warmth. And all this time the trees are 
growing like asparagus, the most delicate flowers are 
in perpetual bloom, the annual crops are most 


| lusty. I fancy that the soil is always warm. The 
| temperature is truly moderate. The records for 


a number of years show that the mid-day tempera- 
ture of clear days in winter is from 60° to 70° on the 


| coast, from 65° to 80° in the interior, while that of 


rainy days is about 60° by the sea and inland. Mr. 
Van Dyke says that the lowest mid-day temperature 
recorded at the United States signal station at San 
Diego during eight years is 51°. This occurred but 
once. In those eight years there were but twenty- 
one days when the mid-day temperature was not 


| above 55°. In all that time there were but six days 


| 





when the mercury fell below 36° at any time in the 
night; and but two when it fell to 32°, the lowest 
point ever reached there. On one of these two last 
named days it went to 51° at noon, and on the other 
to 56°. This was the great “ cold snap” of December, 
1879. 

It goes without saying that this sort of climate 
would suit any one in ordinary health, inviting and 
stimulating to constant out-of-door exercise, and that 
it would be equally favorable to that general break- 
down of the system which has the name of nervous 
prostration. The effect upon diseases of the respira- 
tory organs can only be determined by individual ex- 
perience. The government has lately been sending 
soldiers who have consumption from various stations 
in the United States to San Diego for treatment. 
This experiment will furnish interesting data. With- 
in a period covering a little over two years, Dr. Hant- 
ington, the post surgeon, has had fifteen cases sent 
tohim. Three of these patients had tubercular con- 
sumption ; twelve had consumption induced by at- 
tacks of pneumonia. One of the tubercular patients 
died within a month after his arrival ; the second 
lived eight menths ; the third was discharged cured, 
left the army, and contracted malaria elsewhere, of 
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which he died. The remaining twelve were dis- 
charged practically cured of consumption, but two of 
them subsequently died. It is exceedingly common 
to meet persons of all ages and both sexes in south- 
ern California who came invalided by disease of the 
lungs or throat, who have every promise of fair health 
here, but who dare not leavethis climate. The testi- 
mony is convincing of the good effect of the climate 
upon all children, upon women generally, and of its 
rejuvenating effect upon men and women of advanced 
years.—Charles Dudley Warner, in Harper's Magazine. 


GIRLS BEHIND THE COUNTER. 


Ir I were asked to give a set of rules or suggestions 
for girls whose days are spent behind the counter, 
they would read something like this: 

Remember that all the time spent in the store be- 
longs to your employer. 

That courtesy behind the counter wins even the 
most captious customer. 

That gossip about young men, or with them, is un- 
business-like, and, under the circumstances, rude. 

Never attempt to instruct a customer ; while you 
may suggest, or politely question, the desirability of 
this or that. 

Do not say, “ Here, Sade, hand me your pencil,” 
to your neighbor. 

Never say,“ No, we haven’t got it,” in a short, 
crisp tone; far better a polite “ I am sorry to say we 
do not have it in stock.” 

Do not thrust a package at a customer as you 
would a pistol in the face of a highwayman. 

Never throw down goods with an air which seems 
to say, ‘‘ I do not care whether you buy it or not.” 

Remember that the purchaser often sees more in 
the seller than she thinks, and refined young women 
have made valuable friends for life by their courtesy 
to an accomplished customer. 

Always remember, that duty to your employer de- 
mands your best service, and duty to yourself also. 

Seek to be a model saleswoman, and some one will 
soon recognize your merits. 

Dress modestly and avoid cheap jewelry, the best 
ornaments are: promptness, politeness, a well-modu- 
lated voice, and strict attention to duty. 

Have your hair neatly combed, your teeth well 
brushed, and your finger nails tidy. Customers are 
often repelled by untidy clerks of either sex. 

Remember always, that you are superior to cir- 
cumstances, only when you make yourself so. The 
most selfish, exacting employer will gladly recognize 
the meritsof an efficient clerk. 

Frown down with womanly scorn the nonsensical 
title of “saleslady.” It isa grand thing to be a wo- 
man anything; if you are a true and good woman,a 
good clerk is infinitely more respectable than a so- 
called “ saleslady,” and the term has ashoddyish ring 
which is totally un-American. 

Out of two hundred clerks in a large establish- 
ment, the favorite with nearly all of the customers, 
is a young woman who invariably dresses modestly 
in black, and has such charming manners that it is a 
positive pleasure to visit her department.— Kate Tan- 
nalt Woods, in Ladies’ Home Journal. 





IMMIGRATION INSPECTION, 


THE report of Surgeon General Hamilton on the 
subject of immigrant inspection is worthy of care- 
ful consideration by Congress and the people of this 
country. General Hamilton has visited the princi- 
pal ports of Europe from which the great flood of our 
immigration flows, and while.he found no reason to 
believe that emigrants were “ assisted” to any great 
extent to sail for this country, his observation 
showed that the “ inspection” supposed to be made 
by the steamship companies was of no practical value 
as a restrictive measure. In New York the inspec- 
tion of arriving immigrants is comparatively strict, 
but even here lunaties and idiots have been allowed 
to land in spite of theinspection. The Surgeon Gen- 
eral thinks that many undesirable immigrants reach 
here by way of Canada, less care being exercised on 
our northern border than on the steamships that 
come directly here from European ports. He sug- 
gests a preventive measure, which, if not abso- 
lutely perfect, would prove a long step toward the 
restriction that is becoming day by day more neces- 
sary. His plan isto oblige every intending emigrant 
to file before the United States Consul of the port 
from which he sails evidence from the local authori- 
ties that he has never been convicted of crime, and 
that he has never been a charge on bis native coun- 
try, with the certificate of a resident physician that 
he is not afflicted with any contagions disease. On 
filing this the Consul is to furnish him a certificate 
of character, so to speak, which entitles him to enter 
the country, and which is to be taken from him by 
the proper official on his arrival and filed for future 
reference. This certificate is to be produced, if 
called for, on his application for naturalization, 
Such a system as this would certainly prevent the 
entrance of thousands of objectionable immigrants, 
while it would open wide the doors of our national 
hospitality to desirable classes of foreigners. It is 
worth careful consideration by Congress.—New York 
Times. 


Let us be careful to take just ways to compass just 
things, that they may last in their benefits to us.— 
Wm. Penn. 


Tue threat of extermination hangs over some of 
our beautiful wild flowers, or at least of their certain 
disappearance from places where they have once 
abounded. It is unavoidable, where important 
changes are made in the face of the country by drain- 
age or cutting away forests,and by burning over 
clearings, that many indigenous plants will be de- 
stroyed. Where land is needed for agricultural use, 
proprietors will not be careful to save trilliums or 
lady’s slippers ; but it does seem cruel for collectors 
to gather so many of these plants to sell that they 
are practically eradicated from localities where they 
once bloomed in profusion. Other offenders in this 
respect arecertain botanists whogather rare plants for 
specimens because they are rare. But the most ser- 
ious attack of all comes from the thoughtless gatherers 
of flowers, who carry away wild flowers by the arm- 
ful only to throw them away.—Garden and Forest. 





